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TRAINING IN PRONUNCIATION OF FRENCH 1 



By Francis Louis Lavertu 



GIVEN three years in which to prepare candidates for the 
Intermediate or French B paper, one of the first questions 
the teacher is called upon to answer is this: Just what shall be 
attempted with the so-called "average" student? For example, 
shall the aim be to send him up to his examination with a fairly 
substantial foundation in grammar, with a certain attainable 
facility in translation, with a rather complete knowledge of the 
commoner principles of pronunciation, with adequate training in 
writing French, which shall consist not only of a sight passage of 
English prose, but also of an original composition with all that this 
involves in the way of selection and arrangement of his subject- 
matter while under the inevitable strain of examination? Can 
the teacher hope to add to these elements of the student's prepara- 
tion the ability to carry on a conversation in French? 

These and many other questions must be answered in planning 
the course as a whole, and they should be answered before the 
first recitation. 

Fortunately, at this point, the teacher finds the requirements 
or suggestions of the College Entrance Examination Board very 
helpful. With mental reservations as to the amount of work to 
be done in translation during the third year, I believe the Board's 
requirements should be regarded as the absolute minimum — 
Grammar, Composition, Translation, Pronunciation — with the 
stressing of one or other of these topics depending upon local 
conditions — and it is the requirements in Pronunciation that have 
suggested the subject that I shall discuss as briefly as possible 
from the point of view of my own experience in Secondary School 
work. 

At the very beginning of the first recitation an effort is made 
to impress upon the student the importance of pronunciation. 
He is given fair warning that, so long as he remains with us, his 
daily grade is going to be determined to a considerable extent by 

1 Read before the association of M. L. T. of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Baltimore, Nov. 27, 1920. 
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his ability to pronounce satisfactorily any work he may be called 
upon to do during the recitation. If he does well or if he shows 
that he is really trying, his weekly grade will be high; if he is lazy 
or inattentive and does poorly, he is not left long in doubt as to 
the cause of his low mark and its consequent restriction of his 
freedom on Monday, which is our holiday. He soon discovers 
that there is no exception to this practice, and I have had few 
boys who could view with indifference the prospect of two or 
three years of daily oral work and its daily tax on their precious 
grades. 

At The Hill School our work in pronunciation is based on the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association as presented 
in the Introduction of Fraser &. Squair's Shorter French Course. 
During the first four weeks the work is made as simple, as inter- 
esting, and, if necessary, as amusing as possible, and no attempt 
is made to master the rules and exceptions of even that brief 
Introduction. 

The essential thing here is to go slowly and thoroughly. A very 
few vowel sounds are taken up at a time. The first day, the two 
sounds of the letter a are explained, practised alone at first, then 
in connection with consonants that offer no special difficulty; the 
second day, these are reviewed, and the three sounds of the 
letter e are taken up. In this way we work through the three 
letters *', o and u. After these nine sounds of the vowels have been 
thoroughly worked over, the combinations of two vowels having 
but one sound and the nasals are attacked in the same way. 

During this period many class-room devices may be employed 
to stimulate interest and maintain effort. My own practice has 
been to number the phonetic characters representing the vowel 
sounds as they are taken up in class — 1 and 2 for A; 3, 4 and 5 
for E; ^ for I; 7 and 8 for 0, and 9 for U. Then when the digraphs 
are taken up, they are related to the proper sound and its number. 
The same method is employed with the nasals, which, however, 
are labeled A, B, C, D. I have found it easier to give the nasals 
in the order of £, a, 5, ce, as this brings a and 5 together, and by 
pronouncing them in this order, at the same time calling attention 
to the change in lip-position in going from a to o, the students soon 
learn to associate the sound of each with its proper lip-position. 

A common form of daily test, during this period of the work, 
is to pronounce some sound already studied and practised, and 
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ask any pupil to give the correct number — the table is kept up-to- 
date and is always in plain sight on the blackboard. As a rule, 
pupils do this readily and accurately, for eye and ear are working 
together. If a little excitement is desired, the element of rivalry 
may be introduced by putting the questions to the class as a 
whole, and placing a premium on speed and accuracy. 

This form of test can be varied by pronouncing two or three 
sounds in succession and then asking the class individually, by 
rows, or as a whole to give the corresponding numbers, and, of 
course, in the correct order. A more difficult test is to give a 
number and ask for the corresponding sound. This also may be 
extended by calling the numbers in series of two, then three and 
later four — for the brightest boys. Even at this stage it is not too 
early to take a fling at the verb and the future lends itself ad- 
mirably to this useful if not inspiring cheer: Rai, ras, ra; Rons, 
rez, ront! The following exhortation, so frequently heard during 
our football season, "Felluz, one 'y ea tJ e L team!'", written on the 
board in phonetic characters, will serve as an amusing puzzle, and 
when once solved, is liable to develop a whole division of embryonic 
cheer leaders. These and similar devices not infrequently en- 
courage individual effort on the part of the pupils, with results 
that are often original, and sometimes weird, — but — interest in 
the game is being maintained. 

Thus far the prime object has been to teach the different 
sounds, without any particular effort to associate them with 
French words or sentences, and it is when this second step is 
undertaken that our troubles begin. In order to introduce 
variety, during these first four weeks, and to make practical 
application of what has been learned, the first seven Lessons of 
the Grammar are covered. There is no let-up, however, in the 
emphasis that is placed on pronunciation. But this emphasis has 
to be transferred gradually from the phonetic to the French 
spelling, and it must be done effectively. It must be made clear 
that the phonetic characters are to serve only as a means to an 
end, and not as an end in themselves, otherwise we shall find 
pupils memorizing the phonetic spelling of the vocabularies and 
frequently confusing this with the French spelling. 

To counteract this tendency, a new element is added to the 
tests. After thorough drill on the vocabulary each word is pro- 
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nounced by the teacher, and the pupils are required to write the 
English meaning. In the case of nouns gender must also be 
indicated. The daily blackboard work is also made to serve our 
aim in pronunciation, and each boy is required to write in phonetic 
characters one or more of the sentences he has written in French. 

We begin with Lesson IX to memorize the connected French 
exercise, and continue this feature throughout the three years, 
spreading the work over two or three days, depending upon the 
length of the exercise. Among other advantages, this is intended 
to contribute to what, for want of a more denotative term, I shall 
have to call fluency, though in all charity it could never be called 
that. The student's preparation of this work is tested orally and 
in writing, the class being required to write a portion in phonetic 
characters. Later on in the term, when translation is taken up, 
a few lines of the assignment are dictated, the class writing the 
passage in French or in phonetic transcription as requested. 

In the examination at the end of the Autumn and of the Winter 
Terms, one of four or five previously announced Memory Passages 
is called for, and there is also a question on phonetic symbols 
based on the Memory Passage. As a reward for conscientious 
effort in these two features of our work, I have felt justified in 
rating these questions at 15 points each. At the end of the Spring 
Term the question on pronunciation involves writing in phonetic 
symbols the first 40 or 50 words of the passage set for translation. 
This question also appears on the three Term examinations of the 
Second Year, and although daily oral work is continued during 
the Third Year, there has been no question on pronunciation 
on the Term examinations. 

In this outline I have tried to indicate my general aim in 
pronunciation, the importance attached to it, and to give some 
idea of the methods employed in the effort to realize this aim. 
A part of each day's work throughout the three years is done 
orally. No mistake is allowed to pass uncorrected, whether by 
me or by some member of the class, who thereby gets extra credit 
towards his weekly grade. 

It is now pertinent to consider what results may fairly be 
expected from this work. I must confess that I find them rather 
meager. By the end of the course, most of the boys are able to 
read a given passage pretty accurately as far as the pronunciation 
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of the individual French words is concerned, but generally with 
little regard for "breath-groups" or intonation, and most of them 
can understand my French when spoken slowly and on a topic 
with which they are familiar. 

This experience suggests a possible difficulty in the giving of 
Aural Tests. Pupils gradually become accustomed to the voice, 
pronunciation, intonation, rate of speed or fluency of their teacher, 
but are frequently unable to adjust themselves, within the limited 
time that can conveniently be given to such tests, to any marked 
variation on the part of the examiner from the standard with 
which they have become familiar. This difficulty is confined to 
Aural Tests, and the objection disappears in the case of Oral Tests. 

Before closing I should like to extend the scope of this question 
of pronunciation and oral tests, and consider very briefly the 
possible connection of this subject with the present type of exami- 
nation set by the C. E. E. Board. Is it possible, is it desirable, 
is it practicable to include in the June Board examinations a 
question on pronunciation of such character and value that it 
shall serve as an incentive to increased effort in this feature of 
Secondary School work in French? 

Oral work and oral tests deserve a prominent place in our 
preparatory courses, but I have often wondered if other teachers 
have had the same experience I have had, in insisting upon correct 
pronunciation. For example, my emphasis on this part of our 
preparation is frequently challenged by some such comment as 
this: "What is the use of all this work? The colleges don't require 
it; we can pass the examination without it." To such objections 
my answer is that I consider it an essential part of their prepara- 
tion, and, fortunately, I happen to be in a position to enforce my 
decision. 

Now, rather than give the impression that I am inclined to 
admit the reasonableness of any objection on the part of the 
student to constant drill in pronunciation, I should much prefer 
to continue insisting arbitrarily upon the sort of work I have just 
outlined, for the next twenty years as I have for the last twenty; 
for I am a firm believer in the doctrine that secondary school 
students are not the best judges of what subjects they should 
study, or of how these should be taught. I understand their 
point of view, however, and the two 15-point questions — on 
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Memory Passage and Pronunciation — on my examinations repre- 
sent my concession to that point of view. 

The value assigned, on the papers of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, to the questions on grammar and verb forms, 
composition and translation is sufficient to insure a thorough 
appreciation, on the part of teacher and student alike, of the 
importance attached to those questions. Is it not just possible 
that a question on pronunciation, more comprehensive than any 
given heretofore, and carrying a value more nearly proportionate 
to the values assigned to the other sections of the paper might 
result in more extensive and more intensive drill on pronunciation, 
and thus help materially to solve this problem of oral training 
in secondary schools? 

The Hill School 
Potlstown, Pa. 



